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IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 

Be  photographed  in  your  own 
home,  in  your  own  favorite  room 
and  you  are  sure  to  have  an 
expression  of  comfort  and  happi= 
ness 

A  card  or  phone  call  will 
bring  our  artist  to  you. 

Our  regular  and  Holiday  Gift 
Styles  now  ready  for  your  in= 
spection. 

Visitors  cordially  invited. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  staff  is  setting  a  precedent  this  year 
by  giving  a  definite  date  for  the  distributing 
of  the  different  numbers  of  "The  Golden  Rod," 
and  is  very  sorry  that,  because  of  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  staff  and  the 
printer,  the  "Thanksgiving  Number,"  did 
not  come  out  on  the  appointed  date.  How- 
ever, the  staff  will  see  that  it  does  not  happen 
again  and  will  issue  the  remaining  numbers 
on  time. 


The  editor,  in  seeking  for  advertisements 
for  "The  Golden  Rod,"  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  lack  of  confidence  of  busi- 
ness men,  not  only  outside  of  Quincy  but  even 
in  Quincy,  in  securing  returns  from  their 
advertisements  and  considering  advertising 
in  "The  Golden  Rod,"  an  act  of  charity. 
As  shown  by  last  year's  "Golden  Rod," 
the  paper  has  a  very  good  circulation  and 
a  low  advertising  rate. 

Naturally,  the  editor  was  disgusted  with 
this  lack  of  confidence,  for  it  is  evident  that 


it  is  due  to  no  other  reason  than  our  failure 
to  patronize  our  advertisers  and,  even  when 
doing  so,  to  mention  "The  Golden  Rod." 

This  deplorable,  indeed  sad,  condition  can 
be  amended,  and  we  are  going  to  amend  it 
not  only  by  patronizing  our  advertisers  and 
mentioning  "The  Golden  Rod"  to  them  our- 
selves but  also  by  urging  our  parents  and 
friends  to  do  likewise. 

Juniors,  Sophomores,  and  Freshmen!  You 
need  to  make  an  especially  careful  note  of 
this  subject  and  of  that  sentence  under  the 
advertisements,  "Please  mention  "The  Golden 
Rod,"  when  patronizing  our  advertisers." 
You  need  to  show  increased  zeal  along  this 
line,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of 
your  respective  classes  who  shall  supervise 
the  publishing  of  "The  Golden  Rod;"  second, 
for  the  success  of  the  paper;  third,  for  the 
glory  of  your  respective  classes;  and  fourth, 
for  the  honor  of  our  school. 


The  Golden  Rod  made  an  especially  strong 
appeal  in  the  last  issue  for  the  support  of  the 
school,  begging  at  the  same  time  that  the 
members  secure  subscriptions  from  the  alum- 
ni. The  school  responded  well  in  buying 
the  last  issue,  and  we  know  they  are  going  to 
respond  still  better  this  to  issue.  Therefore, 
the  staff  is  putting  all  its  efforts  into  securing 
the  support  of  the  alumni. 


Where  is  Quincy  High's  school  spirit? 
Surely  it  has  not  been  in  evidence  at  the 
football  games  this  fall,  for  only  fifty  out  of 
about  one  thousand  pupils  have  been  faithful. 
It  has  been  the  same  fifty  at  every  home  game 
who  have  done  the  cheering,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  all  praise  for  their  loyalty  in  the 
face  of  such  adverse  spirit  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  sneers  and  jeers.  Great  praise  is  due 
the  cheer  leaders  who  have  faced  a  great  deal 
of  derision.  Yet,  the  editor  thinks  praise  is 
due  The  Golden  Rod  staff  for  their  loyalty. 
Practically  the  whole  staff  has  been  present  at 
every   home   game,    and    its   members   com- 
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posed  one  half  the  cheering  section  at  Brock- 
ton, where  the  Quincy  section  covered  itself 
with  glory,  for  "it  sure  did  make  one  big 
noise  for  such  a  little  fellow." 


The  football  season  is  over,  and,  although 
this  year's  team  has  not,  at  any  time,  reached 
the  record  of  last  year's  splendid  team,  still 
great  praise  is  due  them  for  their  hard  work, 
and  much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Mansur  and  Mr. 
French  for  achieving  what  they  have  with 
such  green  material. 


The  first  reports  have  come  out,  and  while 
to  some  of  us,  they  have  brought  sorrow, 
to  the  rest  of  us  they  have  brought  joy. 
Let  us  sorrowful  ones,  determine  to  so  better 
our  marks  this  term  that  the  second  reports 
will  also  bring  joy  to  us,  while  the  happy  ones 
should  see  that  the  good  work  is  continued. 
Let  us  remember,  seniors,  that  this  is  our  last 
year  and  that  we  want  to  graduate  with  our 
class. 


YULE-TIDE. 


i 


ii. 


Can't  you  see  the  snowflakes  falling? 
Can't  you  hear  the  children  calling 
As  they  run  across  the  snow, 
With  their  faces  all  aglow? 
In  their  eyes  the  lights  are  dancing, 
And  their  little  feet  are  prancing; 
For  they  know  this  time  of  year, 
Christmas  morn  is  very  near. 


Christmas  morn  is  here  at  last, 
And  the  hours  fly  swift  and  fast; 
Children  scamper  to  be  dressed, 
Waking  elders  from  their  rest; 
Then  they  crowd  around  the  tree, 
Wondering  what  there  is  to  see; 
Dolls  and  sleds  and  longed  for  toys, 
Crown  the  day  with  Yule-tide  joys. 

Margaret  Bennett,   '18. 


A  Freshman's  Woe. 
Verdant  little   Freshman. 

Running  to  an  fro, 
"Whither  little  Freshman 

Are  you  bound  to  go?" 

"I'm  looking  for  my  class  room, 
"I've  lost  my  Latin  book, 

I  cannot  hang  my  hat  up, 
For  I  cannot  reach  the  hook. 

The  Seniors  are  so  big, 

They  scare  me  most  to  death; 

The  Juniors,  oh,  they  stare  so, 
They  take  away  my  breath. 

"I'm  afraid  of  Mr.  Smiley; 

Oh  dear!  somehow  or  other, 
It's  such  an  awful  mix-up. 

I   want — ,    I   want — My — Mother! 


"Now,  Sonny,"  said  his  mother,  giving 
her  final  instructions  before  he  left  for  the 
party,  "remember,  if  you're  asked  to  have 
something  you  want,  you  must  say,  'Yes, 
thank  you,'  and  if  you  don't  want  it" — 

Sonny   raised   his   hand. 

"That's  all  right,  ma,"  he  said ;  "you  need- 
n't bother  about  that  part  of  it." 

—Ex. 


A   Worthy   Cause. 
"The  codfish  lays  a  million  eggs. 

While  the  helpful  hen  lays  one: 
But  the  codfish  does  not  cackle 

To  inform  us  what  she's  done; 
And  so  we  scorn  the  codfish  coy, 

But  the  helpful  hen  we  prize: 
Which  indicates  to  thoughtful  minds 

It  pays  to  advertise." 


—Ex. 


— Ex. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  GREAT  GIFT 


{Retold  by  Russell  L.  Williams.) 


Around  the  ancient  cathedrals  of  Europe, 
some  of  which  lie  this  year  either  in  ruin  or 
in  danger  of  ruin  as  a  result  of  the  present 
war,  cluster  many  mysterious  legends.  One, 
which  the  peasantry  most  delight  in  telling, 
is   this   of   the   Christmas   bells. 

It  was  Christmas  eve  when  there  were 
gathered  together  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Sainte 
Genevieve  a  great  crowd  of  worshippers  to 
honor  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child. 

The  services  had  begun  when  a  ragged  boy 
of  ten  slipped  into  a  rear  seat.  He  had  been 
in  the  streets  since  morning  but  his  day's 
earnings  amounted  to  only  a  sou.  He  had 
stood  long  outside  debating  whether  or  not 
to  enter,  since  he  had  only  his  sou  to  give  to 
the  Christ  Child,  and  that  sou  they  needed 
at  home  for  bread.  The  beautiful  music  and 
the  warmth  so  attracted  him  that  at  last  he 
crept  through  the  door  and  in  a  tattered 
suit,  worn  shoes,  with  his  dirty  face  and  un- 
combed hair,  faced  the  bright  image  of  the 
mother  and  child. 

He  knew  the  custom  of  the  parish  to  give 
offerings  to  the  Christ  child  on  Christmas  eve. 
Now  the  moment  came,  when  the  priest  arose 
to  the  altar,  a  scene  that  the  boy  watched 
eagerly  for  he  had  not  been  in  the  cathrdral 
many  times.  The  priest  made  a  plea  to  the 
people  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ  child 
their  offering  for  the  poor. 

There  were  beautiful  chimes  in  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  that  never  sang  except  on 
great  occasions,  and  on  Christmas  eve,  only 
when  some  great  gift  was  given.  Some  said 
the  spirit  of  Sainte  Geneveve  rang  them, 
when  she  was  much  pleased. 

At  the  first  call  of  the  priest  a  very  large 
number  responded.  The  lad  saw  the  long 
line  of  people  slowly  working  their  way  to 
the  altar  with  the  intention  that  by  their 
offering  the  chimes  should  be  rung.  Most 
of  these  he  noticed  were  well  dressed.  A 
large  number  of  gifts  were  laid  at  the  feet  of 


the  Christ  child  on  the  altar  but  the  chimes 
did  not  ring.  He  saw  the  chief  merchant  of 
the  town  going  towards  the  altar,  and  in  his 
hand  he  could  see  the  shining  of  silver  coins. 
But  the  chimes  remained  silent. 

For  the  second  time  the  priest  ascended 
the  altar  to  make  another  appeal  to  the 
people.     In  this  appeal  he  said. 

"Have  you  nothing  else  to  offer  to  the 
Giver  of  Gifts  who  repays  a  thousand  fold?" 

A  throng  responded  to  this,  among  them  a 
woman  robed  in  satin  robes  carrying  a  bag 
and  through  the  meshes  he  saw  the  gleam  of 
gold.  She  laid  her  gift  at  the  feet  of  the 
Christ  child.  The  chimes  were  silent.  At 
last  a  very  tall  man,  whom  the  boy  knew  to 
be  the  mayor  walked  down  the  aisle  with  his 
gift.  He  kneeled  and  placed  it  on  the  altar 
with  the  other  gifts.  There  was  a  pause. 
No  sound  came  from  the  tower  above.  Then 
he  unclasped  the  beautiful  jeweled  chain  that 
signified  his  rank  and  office  and  with  an 
imploring  jesture  placed  it  with  the  others. 
There  was  silence — the  silence  remained 
while  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  with  a 
saddened  face. 

The  priest  arose  for  the  third  time  and 
made  his  appeal  more  emphatic.  This  last 
appeal  reached  the  poor  little  lad  and  he 
felt  the  cold,  solitary  sou  in  his  pocket. 

"But  the  Christ  child  has  so  many  gifts 
and  we  need  bread,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

"What  do  you  fear  that  you  hold  back 
even  the  last  you  possess?  Can  you  not  trust 
him  to  give  you  all  you  need?"  the  priest 
asked  earnestly. 

The  boy  made  his  decision,  "I  will  give  it 
and  trust  the  Christ  child.  He  started 
down  the  aisle,  hardly  anyone  noticing  him. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  Altar,  he  reached  up 
and  put  the  little  sou  into  the  hand  of  the 
Christ  child,  saying,  "It  is  all  I  have. 
Take  it."  Suddenly  the  melodious  chimes, 
startled  the  listening  people. 
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"How  is  this,"  they  said.  Staring  at  the 
altar,  they  saw  the  poor  boy  returning.  They 
rose  to  their  feet  and  crowded  about  him. 
Unknown  hands  pressed  gold  coins  into  his 
pockets. 

"He  has  given  the  great  gift,"  they  cried 
"It  is  the  spirit  of  Sainte  Genevieve." 


On  his  way  out,  carried  by  the  jostling 
crowd,  he  once  more  turned  and  looked 
wonderingly  at  the  shining  image  of  the 
Christ  child. 

"We  shall  have  more  than  bread,  to- 
morrow," he  said. 


CHRISTMAS   NEWS. 


"Hurrah !  Here  comes  the  postman !"  cried 
Bobby  Knowles,  a  loyal  little  Canadian,  to 
his  anxious  mother.  Ever  since  breakfast, 
he  and  his  sisters,  Laura  and  Hazel,  had  been 
impatiently  peering  through  the  frosty  kit- 
chen windows  of  the  little  farmhouse,  up  the 
snow-covered  road,  for  every  Saturday 
brought  the  weekly  paper  with  news  from 
the  front,  where  their  father  had  gone  a 
year  before. 

The  eager  children  soon  had  the  paper  in 
their  hands  and  had  torn  off  the  wrapper. 
Laura  handed  it  to  her  mother,  who  with  a 
sinking  heart,  read  the  headlines,,  "Canadian 
Regiment  Nearly  Wiped  Out  in  Northern 
France."  She  quickly  scanned  the  names  of 
the  dead  and  wounded,  and  when  she  saw  her 
husband's  was  not  there,  her  spirits  rose  a 
little,  only  to  fall  again  however,  for  the  first 
name  among  the  missing  was  "Alvin 
Knowles." 

One  morning,  a  fortnight  later,  the  children 
were  again  peering  up  the  snowy  road, 
waiting  for  the  postman  with  the  Christmas 
mail,  but  this  time  they  were  sad  at  heart 
and  their  mother  was  weeping  softly,  for  it 
was  the  first  Christmas  they  had  known  with- 
out their  father,  and  it  made  them  doubly 
sorrowful  to  think  they  might  never  see  him 
again. 

At  last  the  mail  arrived,  and  on  examining 
the  mystifying  packages  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
they  forgot  their  grief  for  a  time.  Mean- 
while their  mother,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, opened  a  letter  with  a  French  post- 
mark.    Dear  Mrs.  Knowles,  (it  read) 


At  your  husband's  request  I  am  writing 
to  let  you  know  that  he  is  now  in  our  hospital 
here,  wounded,  but  slowly  recovering.  En- 
closed you  will  find  a  short  letter  from  him 
also.  You  may  indeed  be  proud  of  him,  for  a 
braver  man  cannot  be  found. 

Two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  dreadful 
battle.  It  was  nearly  dark  and  we  had  been 
fighting  all  day,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
panic  among  the  men  and  they  started  a 
retreat.  "Come  on  boys!"  I  shouted, 
"Don't  give  up  the  flag!"  We  started  for- 
ward when  I  was  shot  in  the  leg  by  a  piece  of 
a  German  shell.  Panic  struck  the  men  again 
and  they  began  to  retreat.  The  last  thing  I 
remembered  was  hearing  your  husband's 
shouting,  "Forward."  Then  I  lay  uncon- 
scious for  hours,  and  when  I  finally  came  to, 
the  moon  and  stars  were  shining  brightly. 
Soon  I  saw  a  dark  form  creeping  up.  "A 
German,"  I  thought,  but  no,  it  was  my 
comrade,  Alvin  Knowles.  He  lifted  his 
canteen  to  my  dry  lips  and  refreshed  my 
thirst.  Then  he  bathed  my  leg  and  dressed 
it  as  best  he  could.  "We  must  hurry!"  he 
whispered,  "for  the  German  lines  are  not  far 
off!"  Lifting  me  gently  on  his  back,  he 
started  to  return  to  the  French  trenches. 
But  we  were  not  unseen.  A  bullet  zipped 
thro  the  air  and  struck  my  comrade's  arm. 
With  the  blood  streaming  from  the  wound 
and  faint  from  walking,  he  struggled  on. 
"Put  me  down,"  I  cried.  "Save  yourself." 
But,  no,  he  still  trudged  on!  "Zip"  came 
another  bullet.  This  one  entered  his  side 
and  he    fell ;    but    we  were    near   the  French 
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lines  then,  and  with  much  difficulty  he 
crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees,  dragging  me 
behind  him. 

You  can  see  why  I  congratulate  you  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart,   on  having  such   a 
brave   man   for   a   husband. 
His    friend, 

James  Burbank. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Mrs.  Knowles  called  the 
children  to  her,  telling  them  that  their  father 
was  alive,  and  then  she  read  the  other  letter 
aloud. 

My  dear  Jessie: — (it  began). 

How  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  and  the 
little  ones  on  Christmas  day!  I  have  been 
wounded  in  my  arm  and  side  but  am  slowly 
recovering.  My  friend  James,  here,  says  I 
am  to  receive  the  Victoria  Cross,  but  I  really 
can  not  see  why !     He  tried  to  stop  a  retreat, 


while  all  I  did  was  to  help  him  back  to  camp. 
I  am  to  have  a  furlough  as  soon  as  I  am  able 
to  get  about,  and  it  makes  me  rejoice  to  think 
I  shall  see  you  again.  Best  of  all  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  war  may  end  soon,  so  I  may 
come  home  to  stay. 

I  will  not  write  more  now  as  the  doctor 
says  I  must  not  exert  myself  too  much. 

With  lots  of  love  to  the  kiddies  and  your- 
self, 

Alvin. 

Just  at  sunset  on  that  same  happy  day,  the 
bells  of  the  neighboring  church  pealed  forth. 
"Joy!  Joy!  Peace!  Peace!"  they  seemed  to 
ring.  A  crowd  of  the  villagers  hastily 
gathered  and  there  they  learned  the  glad 
news  that  had  come  across  the  water.  The 
Great  War  was  over.     Peace  reigned  again! 


HlLDEGARDE    DUCEY,    '17. 


THE  CHRISTMAS   DIAMOND. 


Christmas  dawned  cold  and  gray  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris.  Outside  the  snow 
fell  softly,  the  moist  white  flakes  clinging  to 
the  icy  pavements  and  dingy  brownstone 
fronts  of  the  studio  buildings  and  boarding 
houses. 

In  the  shabbiest  of  these  buildings,  in  the 
third  floor  front,  a  studio  that  was  bleak 
and  colder  than  the  air  outside,  Elinor 
Scott  cooked  her  meagre  breakfast.  Over 
the  oil  stove  that  smoked  so  discouragingly, 
she  bent  her  dark  head  to  get  a  delicious 
whiff  of  the  coffee  that  boiled  in  a  little 
kettle.  This  meal  was  to  be  her  breakfast 
and  Christmas  dinner,  all  in  one,  for  her 
cupboard  was  now  empty,  as  well  as  her 
purse. 

She  had  started  in  so  hopefully,  surrounded 
by  friends,  who  came  to  taste  tea  in  her 
shining  new  studio,  or  to  lounge  about, 
while  she  made  a  pretense  of  working.  At  the 
art  school  she  had  gained  praise  from  her 
masters,  who  had   predicted  a  brilliant  and 


successful  future  for  her.  As  the  months 
wore  on,  and  the  customers  became  more 
critical  and  less  inclined  to  buy,  and  her 
friends  busier  and  more  indifferent  day  by 
day,  she  tried  not  to  become  discouraged,  but 
it  was  very  hard.  It  had  become  necessary 
to  give  up  the  big  roomy  studio  for  a  smaller 
one.  Once  in  a  while  she  would  sell  a  little 
sketch,  and  get  perhaps  a  few  francs  for  it. 

There  had  been  a  man  back  home.  They 
had  met  at  college,  and  their  friendship  had 
ripened  into  something  deeper.  Then  her 
father  killed  himself,  bringing  ruin  and  dis- 
grace upon  the  little  family.  So  she  had  told 
Robert  that  she  could  never  marry  him  with 
that  stain  upon  her  name.  Then  she  fled 
across  the  sea,  and  found  peace  in  a  feverish 
rush  of  work. 

She  reflected  as  she  sipped  the  steaming 
coffee  and  munched  her  roll.  When  she  had 
finished  she  felt  a  grateful  radiating  warmth. 
She  decided  to  do  a  little  housecleaning, 
so  after  washing  her  cup  and  saucer  she  got 
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.out  her  duster.  She  bustled  about,  trying  to 
keep  warm.  Pausing  before  a  little  sketch, 
she  regarded  it  with  proud  yet  regretful  eyes. 
It  was  her  latest  and  best  work,  and  she  had 
hoped  to  make  enough  on  it  to  keep  herself 
comfortable,  at  least  for  a  while.  Mrs. 
Vincent,  a  wealthy  American  woman,  had 
stopped  in  the  day  previous,  just  to  promise 
that  she  would  buy  the  picture  as  soon  as  the 
holidays  were  over. 

.  She  decided  to  move  the  picture  into  a 
better  light,  and  as  she  did  so,  her  eyes 
caught  a  glance  of  something  in  the  shadows, 
that  sparkled  like  a  flash  of  white  fire.  She 
touched  it  cautiously,  fearing  lest  it  might 
vanish.  It  was  a  large,  lustrous  diamond. 
She  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  palm, 
breathless  and  admiring. 

Where  had  it  come  from,  she  marvelled, 
.when  she  could  think  collectedly.  Mrs. 
Vincent  was  the  only  one  who  had  been  there 
lately,  so  it  must  be  hers.  She  always  wore 
a  confusing  array  of  rings,  and  so  had  pro- 
bably not  even  missed  it.  Close  upon  this 
came  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Vincent  did  not 
need  the  diamond.  She  might  sell  it  and  get 
enough  to  live  in  comfort  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  first  a  flash,  an  unworthy  thought,  but 
.something  stirred  within  her.  Was  she  sink- 
ing as  low  as  that? 

Tying  the  precious  burden  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, she  slipped  on  her  wraps  and  went 
out  into  the  street.  As  she  made  her  way 
along  toward  the  better  part  of  the  city,  she 
caught  glimpses  of  the  Christmas  cheer  al- 
ready manifest.  Children  shouted  glee- 
fully, showing  their  gifts  to  one  another.  In 
the  shiny,  many  paned  windows  holly  and 
evergreen  glowed  and  she  had  so  caught  the 
spirit  of  general  goodwill,  that  she  smiled 
gaily  at  a  little  child  who  waved  from  a 
window. 

But  her  high  spirit  and  courage  left  her  as 
she  neared  the  brick  mansion  of  Mrs.  Vincent. 


A  stiff  butler  ushered  her  into  a  pretentious 
drawing  room.  She  sat  down  nervously  on 
the  edge  of  a  red-plush  sofa.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  entered,  her  lorgnette  raised  in- 
quiringly. Elinor  rose,  and  fumbling  with  the 
knotted  handkerchief,  murmured, 

"I  found  it — under  the  easel."  She  gave 
the  jewel  to  its  owner,  and  moved  toward  the 
door.  But  Mrs.  Vincent,  the  stately,  the 
aristocrat,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  clasped  the 
trembling  hand  of  the  girl,  and  half  sobbed, 

"You  can't  imagine  how  I  felt.  The  ring 
was  a  gift  from  John  just  before  he  died. 
And  now  you  have  brought  it  to  me.  How 
can  I  ever  repay  you?" 

"It's — it's  nothing,  really,"  Embarrassed, 
she  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Please  wait,"  she  was  commanded.  Mrs. 
Vincent  went  out  and  returned  with  a  slip  of 
paper  in  her  hand.  She  pressed  it  into 
Elinor's  numb  fingers,  and  stooping  kissed  her. 
Mechanically,  Elinor  followed  the  now  re- 
spectful butler  to  the  door. 

She  walked  home  in  a  daze,  and  once  there, 
not  stopping  to  remove  her  hat,  she  indulged 
in  a  good  old-fashioned  cry.  The  crumpled 
piece  of  white  paper  fell  from  her  grasp,  and 
she  smoothed  it  out.  It  was  a  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars. 

A  week  later,  Mrs.  Vincent's  handsome 
limousine  drew  up  before  a  dingy  brownstone 
front  in  the  artist  colony.  Elinor  was 
painting.  As  she  looked  about  the  warm 
cheery  studio,  a  happy  gleam  crept  into  her 
eyes.  Mrs.  Vincent  entered  and  Elinor 
turned  to  welcome  her. 

"I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  nephew, 

Robert ,"  she  began.     Then  she  gasped  in 

astonishment.  Elinor  was  in  Robert's  arms. 
"Evidently  then  was  no  introduction  neces- 
sary," she  observed  dryly.  Turning  discreetly 
she  walked  toward  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Marion  Joyce,   1917. 


"The  Bible  tells  us  we  should  love  our 
neighbor,"  said  the  good  deacon. 

"Yes,  but  the  Bible  was  written  before  our 
neighbor  lived  so  close."  — Ex. 


"Was  your  garden  a  success  last  year?" 
"Yes;    my    neighbor's    chickens    took    the 
first  prize  at  the  poultry  show." 

—Ex. 
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FATTY  alias  SANTA  CLAUS. 


Christmas  loomed  big  and  bright  to 
Sharky  Jones  and  the  gang.  There  was  to  be 
a  great  celebration  in  the  village  church 
Christmas  Eve,  which  promised  a  great  deal 
to  Sharky  and  his  four  friends.  This  basis 
for  expectation  lay  not  only  in  the  amount  of 
candy  and  fruit  they  could  purloin  but  also 
in  the  chance  of  getting  even  with  Fatty 
Stubbs  for  the  trick  he  had  played  on  them 
Thanksgiving.  For,  although  a  month  had 
passed,  Sharky  had  not  for  a  moment  given 
up  the  idea  of  "getting  square."  And  so  he 
waited  eagerly  for  the  long  sought  oppor- 
tunity which  had  now  come. 

Each  year  it  was  a  custom  of  the  church 
to  have  a  Santa  Claus  distribute  the  candy 
and  presents  among  the  children  after  the 
regular  program  had  been  completed. 

This  year  to  make  the  impression  even  more 
fantastic,  the  altar  of  the  church  had  been 
arranged  to  represent  a  room  with  a  long, 
open  fire-place  whose  chimney  ran  into  the 
attic.  Moreover,  Santa  Claus  being  pictured 
by  all  children  as  a  fat  man  with  a  plump, 
jovial  face,  Fatty  had  been  chosen  as  ap- 
propriate to  personate  his  figure.  By  climb- 
ing down  the  chimney  from  the  attic,  Fatty 
was  to  make  his  appearance  and  present  his 
gifts. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  Sharky  got 
the  fellows  together  and  outlined  his  plan. 

Christmas  Eve  came  and  the  folks  all 
attired  in  their  "Sunday  clothes,"  began 
streaming  into  the  church,  which  was  gayly 
decorated  in  ever-green  and  holly.  At  the 
altar,  on  each  side  stood  a  Christmas  tree,  its 
gilt  timmings  glittering  in  the  flickering 
light  of  numerous  candles. 

Sharky  joined  the  rest  of  the  fellows  out- 
side after  slipping  away  from  his  mother,. 
All  grumbled  and  squirmed  in  their  white 
starched  collars  which  Bones  Briggs  said 
"made  a  feller  look  like  a  bigger  stiff  than  he 
really   was." 

They  all  took  seats  next  to  the  door  where 


they  sat  twirling  their  thumbs,  shuffling  their 
feet,  and  craning  their  necks  into  incredible 
lengths. 

Fatty  sat  on  the  other  side  keeping  a 
suspicious  eye  on  the  five.  Ever  since 
Thanksgiving  he  had  avoided  meeting  them 
when  they  were  in  a  bunch. 

Thus  they  sat  and  languidly  watched  the 
young  boys  and  girls  trudge  out  on  the  plat- 
form and  after  much  biting  of  finger-nails 
and  blushing,  manage  to  stutter  through  a 
few  lines  in  monotonous  sing-song  fashion. 

Finally  the  minister,  a  tall,  blustering  man 
whose  nose  and  stomach  projected  forward  so 
sharply  that  he  walked  with  a  stiff  backward 
tilt  to  keep  his  balance,  came  up  the  aisle 
and  whispered  in  Fatty's  ear.  Together 
they  quietly  left  the  room  and  climbed  the 
stairs  into  the  attic. 

"Now,  Samuel,"  explained  the  minister, 
"when  you  come  down  the  chimney  onto  the 
platform  try  to  appear  unconcerned  and 
speak  in  a  deep,  gruff  voice." 

"Yes,  sir,"  stammered  Fatty,  whose  knees 
began  to  feel  unsteady  in  spite  of  his  brave 
attempt  to  conceal  it.  He  quickly  donned 
his  red  uniform  with  white  trimmings  and 
glued  on  his  flowing  white  whiskers. 

When  the  minister  saw  that  he  was  ap- 
parently ready  he  said,  "I  must  return  to  the 
children  in  order  to  evade  all  suspicion." 

"But  remember  the  little  address  which 
comes  first,"  he  warned  as  he  backed  out  the 
door. 

When  the  minister  appeared  again  smiling, 
Sharky  gave  the  word  and,  unnoticed  they 
velvet-footed  it  out  in  single  file.  Up  the 
stairs  they  tip-toed,  following  Sharky.  Sharky 
held  up  his  hand  as  a  warning  when  he  ap- 
proached the  attic  door. 

"Go  easy  now,  fellows,"  he  cautioned  them 
in  a  whisper,  "remember  the  floor  is  squeaky 
and  soft-pedal  any  noises.  Bones,  you  see 
that  he  doesn't  holler.  Punk,  you  and 
Skinny  hold  his  legs  and  you,  Twiny,  pin  his 
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arms  under  him.  I'll  sit  on  him  an'  apply  the 
dope.     Got  me?" 

Sharky  slowly  advanced  towards  Fatty 
who  was  standing  bag  in  hand  looking  down 
the  hole  waiting  for  the  signal.  With  a 
quick  sweep,  Sharky  clamped  his  hand  over 
Fatty's  mouth  and  bore  him  to  the  floor  with 
a  muffled  thud.  The  others  then  did  as  they 
had  been  instructed.  Fatty,  after  squirm- 
ing uselessly  for  a  time,  lay  still. 

Sitting  triumphantly  on  his  stomach  Sharky 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  Fat,  this  will  push  in  that  pot 
belly  you  got  from  eating  too  much  of  our 
pies  and  cakes." 

The  others  giggled. 

"Say,  you  make  a  bum  Santa  Claus,"  he 
continued,  "so  we're  going  to  fix  you  up  in 
fine  style.  You  know  when  Santa  Claus  goes 
down  a  chimney  he  gets  covered  with  soot. 
Now  seein'  as  this  is  a  new  chimney  we're 
going  to  supply  the  soot. 

So  saying  he  produced  some  lamp  black 
and  smeared  it  all  over  Fatty's  round  moon- 
face,  his  snowy  beard,  and  his  white  trimm- 
ings.    Fatty   vainly   wiggled   and    sputtered. 


"There,"  said  Sharky  finally,  "you  look 
more  like  it  now." 

"Now  look  here  Fatty,"  he  added  pointing, 
his  stained  finger  at  him,  "if  you  squeal  we'll 
beat  you  up  every  time  we  ketch  yer.  Other- 
wise we're  square.  All  right  fellows.  There 
goes  the  bell." 

The  others  then  roughly  seized  Fatty  and 
dropped  him  in  the  hole.  A  terrible  yell  and  a 
loud  thump  were  heard.  Sharky,  picking  up 
the  bag  dropped  that  also  in  the  hole.  They 
stole  their  way  back  again  and  regained  their 
seats  unnoticed.  A  sight,  very  pleasing  to 
their  eyes,  greeted  them.  Up  on  the  altar 
Fatty,  daubed  and  smerched  to  perfection, 
was  slowly  giving  his  address. 

"Sounds  like  a  funeral  service,"  giggled 
Bones. 

And  the  people  thinking  the  disguise  self- 
assumed  clapped  their  hands  and  stamped 
their  feet.  All  but  the  minister  who  stood 
thoughtfully  stroking  his  bony  chin. 

Thus  did  Fatty  play  the  part  of  Santa 
Claus. 

Russell  C.  Johnson,   1917. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  IiN  A  LARGE  CITY. 


Christmas  Eve  in  a  large  city  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  times  of  the  year.  In 
spite  of  the  motto,  "Do  your  shoppimg 
early,"  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people,  rushing  around  buying  presents  for 
loved  ones  at  the  last  moment. 

Did  you  ever  watch  the  faces  of  the  many 
people  who  pass  you  on  Christmas  eve?  One 
shabbily  dressed  woman  passes  you,  loaded 
down  with  many  different  shaped  packages, 
carelessly  wrapped,  which  tell  of  many 
pennies  saved  for  weeks  before,  to  bring 
happiness  to  many  small  children  waiting  at 
home.  The  joyful  look  on  her  face  tells  of 
the  happiness  it  gives  her  to  deny  herself  for 
the  children. 

Following  her  a  group  of  school-girls 
laughing  and  joking,   hurry   from  one  store 


to  another,  to  buy  pretty  gifts  for  their  many 
friends,  not  giving  a  thought  to  the  poor  old 
man  who  walks  behind  them  listening  to 
their  merry  chatter.  He  walks  along  with 
bowed  shoulders,  hugging  his  shabby  coat  close 
to  keep  out  the  biting  wind.  He  has  not  a 
cent  in  his  pockets  and  perhaps  thinks  sadly 
of  a  poor  little  wife  waiting  at  home  for  him. 
Directly  across  his  path  a  wealthy  woman 
passes  from  the  store  to  her  machine  purring 
at  the  curbing.  Her  footman  follows  her, 
carrying  many  large  bundles,  while  she  carries 
a  few  small  ones.  On  the  ice  she  slips  and 
but  for  the  old  man,  would  fall.  He  springs  to 
her  assistance  and  helps  her  into  her  car. 
She  gratefully  presses  a  coin  into  his  hand. 
The  color  rushes  to  his  faded  cheeks  and  he 
lifts  his  hat  and  thanks  her  as  she   drives  off. 
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He  hurries  off  to  buy  something  for  the   little 
woman  waiting  at  home. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  stay  much  longer 
and  watch  the  many  people.  The  brightly 
lighted  stores  and  the  pretty  things  reflect  a 
happy  light  on  everyone's  face,  but  laden 
with  bundles  myself,  I  must  hurry  home  to 
my  own   Christmas  joys. 

Violet  Shay,  '18. 


A  FOG. 


Everything  along  the  waterfront  was  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  blanket  of  fog.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  fog  cut  off  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  the  spot  where  I  stood.  The  clammy 
air  penetrated  the  thickest  of  coats,  chilling 
right  through  to  the  marrow.  The  mournful 
blowing  of  fog-horns,  the  dull  swish  of  water 
against  the  bows  of  the  ships,  slowly  feeling 
their  way  up  the  harbor,  and  the  dismal  look 
of  somber  gray  heightened  the  feeling  of 
general  depression.  Suddenly,  as  I  looked 
across  the  water,  or,  rather,  tried  to  penetrate 
the  dense  covering  of  fog,  an  indefinite  mass 
appeared.  A  hoarse  growl  burst  from  this 
bulk  warning  everything  and  everyone  of  its 


approach.  This  ocean  greyhound  was  slowly 
creeping  up  to  its  berth,  its  engines  beating  a 
slow,  rythmical  time.  Indeed,  the  fog  was  so 
thick  that  the  ship  appeared  to  be  cutting  its 
way  through  it. 

John  Cummings.  '17. 


SUNSET  AFTER  THE  STORM. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  hustling  crowds 
moved  hither  and  thither.  The  storm  had 
raged  long  and  furiously  all  day,  but  at  last 
it  was  ended. 

In  the  city  the  snow  was  blowing  about  in 
light  clouds.  Here  no  beauty  was  to  be  seen, 
but  I  was  returning  to  the  country,  where  the 
icicle-laden  trees  looked  like  knights  of  old  in 
their  silver  coats.  The  hard  crusted  snow 
shone  like  diamonds  dropped  from  heaven, 
and  the  large  round  sun  slowly  sinking  in 
the  west  added  glory  to  this,  nature's  most 
beautiful  scene.  The  city,  indeed,  looked 
liked  Christmas  Eve  with  its  many  crowds, 
but  the  country  looked  even  more  so,  snow- 
laden,  bejeweled  and  pine-decked  in  true 
Christmas  style. 

Anna   V.   Grady,    '17. 


A  TYPICAL  NEW  ENGLAND  THUNDER 

STORM. 


The  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless  until  noon. 
Then  white  "cotton  bales"  came  up  from  the 
north  east  and  floated  uneasily  in  the  heavens. 
Little  puffs  of  wind  made  the  leaves  shiver; 
the  pine  trees  moaned  and  sighed  as  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  battle  with  the  coming  storm. 
Now  the  wind  increased  steadily,  whistling 
through  the  telephone  wires  along  the  road ; 
moaning,  while  passing  through  a  tree  stripped 
of  its  beautiful  green  raiment;  and  emitting 
piercing  shrieks  while  sweeping  by  an  empty, 
cracked  nut-shell  barn.  Grey  clouds  began 
to  appear;  the  horizon  to  the  north  east  was 


growing  darker  and  darker — soon  it  became 
dark  enough  for  twilight.  The  wind  with  a 
victorious  howl  tore  off  an  arm  from  the  al- 
ready stripped  tree  which  groaned  and 
cracked  because  of  the  loss  of  its  member. 
Soon  great  drops  fell  with  a  metallic  sound 
onto  the  sheet  metal  roof  of  the  barn  and 
fluttered  in  a  vain  attempt  to  enter  through 
the  windows  of  the  houses.  Then  a  far 
away  rumble  was  heard  several  times  while 
each  time  the  atmosphere  was  illuminated 
slightly  by  distant  lightning.  The  rumble 
then   turned  to  a  roar,   the  roar  to    muffled 
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explosions  and  this  at  last  broke  into  a  dis- 
tinct, clear,  and  sharp  explosion  as  if  the 
nearby  rocky  hill  had  been  blasted  into 
myriads  of  little  pebbles  and  stones,  each  of 
which  landed  with  a  slight  crackling  or 
banging.  The  lightning  now  was  bright  and 
sharply  penetrating,  unlike  the  mellow  sun- 
light which  leaves  shadows  where  it  cannot 
reach.  The  electric  sparks  could  be  seen 
flashing,  for  they  were  distinctly  outlined 
against  the  dark  sky.  The  water  was  now 
running  in  torrents  down  every  gutter  and 
gorge;  rushing,  boiling,  bouncing,  bubbling, 
and  pouring  down  over  stone  walls  from 
higher  elevations.  Then  the  sky  toward 
the  north  east  grew  lighter  and  lighter  until 
at  last  it  turned  to  a  creamy  yellow.  The 
sharp  edge  of  this  slowly  but  surely  shaved 
the  sky  clear  of  all  obstruction.  The  wind 
ceased  its  moaning  and  shrieking,  but  whist- 
ling lightly  and  soothingly,  quieted  down  to  a 
mere  whisper  to  the  leaves.  The  chariot  of 
King  Thunder  slowly  rumbled  in  the  distance 
and  the  flash  light  of  His  Majesty  no  longer 
illuminated  the  atmosphere.  The  rain  drops 
from  the  eaves  of  the  barn  fell  with  a  musical 
tinka-link-link  into  the  rain-water  barrel  be- 
low.    Soon  the  sun  came  out  and  dried  the 


water-soaked  world  so  that  an  hour  later  the 
only  signs  of  the  storm  were  the  limbs  of 
trees  that  it  had  strewn  about  and  the  gorges 
which    the   water   had   made. 

Isaac  Wainvonpoa,  '17. 


BOSTON  VERSION  OF  OLD 
MOTHER  HUBBARD. 

A  maternal  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Hub- 
bard proceeded  to  investigate  the  innermost 
recess  of  her  culinary  domain,  to  procure  for 
her  canine  companion  a  calcified  tissue  of 
the  animal  skeleton.  What  was  her  con- 
sternation, when  she  arrived  at  the  aforesaid 
culinary  domain,  to  discover  that  the  in- 
nermost recess  contained  not  even  the  merest 
scrap  of  nutriment,  with  which  the  maternal 
ancestor  of  the  house  of  Hubbard  might 
mitigate  the  physical  craving  of  her  domestic 
quadruped.  As  a  result  of  the  maternal 
ancestor's  fruitless  search  in  the  culinary 
domain,  the  disappointed  canine  was  obliged 
to  protract  his  existense  without  the 
desired  calcified  tissue  of  the  animal  skeleton. 

Helen  Rogers. 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 


DEBATING  CLUB. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society 
was  held  in  room  34  at  1:15  on  Thursday, 
November  4,  and  after  some  difficulty  a 
quorum  was  obtained.  The  topic  for  the 
debate  for  the  regular  meeting  on  November 
24,  was  chosen,  namely,  "Resolved:  that 
participation  in  summer  baseball,  on  in- 
dependent teams,  for  compensation  not  to 
exceed  $1000,  should  not  prohibit  athlete 
under  twenty-three  years  of  age  from 
participation  in  college  sports."  A  motion 
to  sever  connections  with  the  play  "For 
Old  Eli'   was  made,  but  in  spite  of  the  un- 


complimentary poster  on  one  of  the  bulletin 
boards,  the  motion  was  easily  defeated. 

The  regular  meeting  for  November  10,  was 
postponed  a  week  to  allow  the  participants, 
who  had  parts  in  the  play,  to  prepare  a  finished 
debate. 

"Resolved:  that  the  United  States  should 
place  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  nations 
in  time  of  war,"  was  chosen  at  a  special 
meeting  on  November  11,  as  the  subject  for 
the  first  preliminary  debate. 

A  very  spirited  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  in  room  7  on  Wednesday  evening, 
November   17.     The  subject  for  the  debate 
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was;  "Resolved:  that  the  marriage  state  is 
happier  than  the  single."  The  disputants 
were:  (affirmative)  Kendall  and  Erickson; 
(negative)  Nixon  and  Mc  Cormick.  The 
judges,  Messrs.  Fuller,  Brokaw,  and  Pope 
returned  a  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of 
the  negative  while  the  majority  of  the 
members  present  expressed  a  personal  opinion 
for  the  affirmative.  After  a  very  heated 
period  of  discussion,  the  following  motions 
were  passed;  1st.  that  the  members  to 
participate  in  the  first  inter-scholastic  debate 
be  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  society;  2nd. 
that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to 
make  all  arrangements  for  a  debate  with  the 
Milton  High  School  Debating  Society.  The 
society  had  previously  accepted  Milton's 
challenge.  The  President  named  Messrs. 
Fuller,  Mac  Mahon,  and  Brokaw  as  the  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Milton. 

The  new  members  admitted  to  the  club  in 
the  last  three  meetings  are:  Howard  Bowen, 
Townsend  Hingston,  Edward  Likander,  and 
Chester  Mc  Leod.  Others  wishing  to  join 
the  society  should  try  to  get  their  names  in 
before  the  competitive  debates  begin. 


THALIA  CLUB. 

A  short  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the 
close  of  school  on  October  22,  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  club  should  draw  twenty- 
dollars  from  the  bank  to  use  for  the  expenses 
of  the  play  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of 
athletics.  This  money  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  bank  from  the  proceeds  of  the  play. 

A  meeting  of  the  Program  Committee  was 
held  at  the  close  of  school  on  November  5, 
and  the  program  for  the  coming  year  was 
drawn  up.  With  sleighing,  coasting,  and 
indoor  parties,  basket-ball  games,  masque- 
rades, charades,  socials,  and  hikes,  the  season 
ought  to  prove  a  joyful  one  for  the  Thalia 
Club  girls. 


SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Collins  called  the  the  second  assembly 
of  the  year  on  Monday  morning,  November 


15.  He  had  the  whole  school  crowd  into  the 
Hall  as  he  wished  to  speak  to  all,  chiefly 
concerning  fire  precautions.  All  persons  in 
the  center  and  right  sections  who  can  see 
white  crosses  which  have  been  painted  on 
the  backs  of  seats  in  the  first  eight  rows,  will 
file  from  the  hall  by  means  of  the  rear  fire 
escape.  All  others  in  these  sections  will  go 
straight  out  and  down  the  north  stairs,  while 
the  whole  left  section  will  use  the  Butler 
Road  stairs  to  the  first  floor  and  then  go 
out  by  the  north  stairs.  In  the  balcony  the 
right  section,  the  right  center  section,  and 
the  left  section  will  use  the  fire  escape,  while 
the  center  section  and  the  left  center  section 
will  use  the  north  stairs  and  door.  Pupils 
are  urged  to  leave  rooms  in  single  file,  hurry- 
ing but  not  running,  and  to  leave  the  space 
around  the  doors  free.  Under  no  circum- 
stances are  pupils  to  use  the  dark  stairs  leading 
to  the  Butler  Road  exit.  These  precautions 
should  be  taken  seriously  and  all  should 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Collins  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Collins  requested  that  pupils  leaving 
the  school  at  noon  will  not  take  possession 
of  the  sidewalks,  sauntering  along  four  or 
five  abreast,  but  will  leave  room  for  Quincy's 
citizen  pedestrians.  This  should  be  taken 
to  heart  as  it  can  only  be  looked  upon,  by 
outsiders,  as  a  lack  of  good  breeding. 

A  third  point  spoken  of  was  the  matter  of 
slips  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  pupils,  here 
after,  having  slips  signed,  will  consider  it 
their  duty  to  return  the  duplicates  to  the 
teachers. 

The  Quincy  High  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion made  a  present  to  the  Library  of  a  set  of 
O.  Henry,  consisting  of  twelve  volumes  bound 
in  fine  red  morocco. 

Recently  the  Library  received  an  anony- 
mous gift  of  five  dollars.  We  can  only 
thank  the  donor  heartily  and  say  that  the 
spirit  of  this  gift  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Miss  Bickford  has  added  an  interesting 
bulletin  board  to  her  French  reading  table 
in  21. 

The  play  "For  Old  Eli,"  was  presented  in 
the  Hall,  before  an  appreciative  audience  on 
the    evening    of  November    12.     The  laurels 
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must  be  given  to  Howard  Bowen  who  por- 
trayed to  perfection  the  character  of  Carson 
the  Yale  athlete  who  had  become  unpopular 
the  day  of  the  Harvard  track  meet,  and  to 
Cecil  Jaycox  who  was  right  at  home  in  his 
part  as  Assistant  Professor  Allbright.  Anna 
Campbell  as  the  lovable  Gwen  Hardy  and 
Augusta  Mac  Mahon  as  Hellen  Beckwith  did 
the  best  work  for  the  girls.  Jim  Brisbin,  the 
Broadway  Star,  as  "Sport"  Hendricks,  feat- 
ured in  the  speech,  ' '  House  de  money  market, 
Gents."  But  the  part  that  was  most  satis- 
factory to  the  audience  was  the  second  act 
in  which  a  crowd  of  fellows  gather  on  the 
historic  Vale  fence;  which,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  other  scenery  had  been  erected  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment. It  was  in  this  act  that  Carson  re- 
ceived the  set  back  which  the  rest  of  the 
play  was  spent  in   rectifying. 

Pictures  of  the  play  were  taken  at  the 
dress  rehearsal  and  were  put  on  sale  by  Miss 
Brooks  in  room  31. 

Excellent  music  was  provided  by  Miss 
Margaret  Hogan  at  the  piano,  Marion  Hardy 
on  the  violin,  and  Miss  Esther  Bagg  on  the 
cello. 

The  final  profit,  was  $75.00  which  is  quite 
a  help  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Massachusetts  Branch  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 


tions held  their  sixth  annual  convention  in  the 
Hall  on  October  28,  29,  and  30.  From  all 
reports  the  convention  was  both  interesting 
and  satisfactory. 

1916 

Miss  Dawes  called  a  meeting  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  Hall  at  the  close  of  school  on 
November  2.  At  this  meeting  the  plan  for  a 
Christmas  Calendar  was  given  out,  each 
member  of  the  class  being  requested  to  pass 
in  an  appropriate  sentiment  for  some  month. 

Mr.  French  called  a  meeting  the  next  day 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  the 
class  toward  foot-ball.  It  was  agreed  that 
all  who  could  should  come  to  the  school  on 
Friday,  march  to  the  field,  and  cheer.  The 
plans  were  partially  frustrated  because  of  the 
weather  but  a  large  crowd  turned  out  in  spite 
of  the  rain. 

The  class  photo  committee  visited  the 
local  photographers  on  Thursday,  November 
18,  to  get  their  prices  and  propositions  on  the 
class  work. 

1917. 

Mr.  French  called  a  meeting  of  the  Junior 
class  on  Thursday,  November  4,  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  and  most  of  those  present  signified 
their  intention  of  being  present  at  the  Milton 
game  the  next  day. 

Robert   Pope,  News  Editor. 


CAST  OF  "FOR  OLD  ELI." 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 


As  yet  we  have  heard  nothing  from  the 
Alumni  Association,  but  we  have  hopes  that 
they  will  soon  show  as  many  signs  of  life  and 
progress  as  they  did  last  year. 


Frederic  Schenkelberger,  '14  was  elected 
manager  of  the  Freshman  Track  Team  at 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Onida  Keary,  '11  and  Harold  Hill,  TO  were 
married  in  November,   1915. 


Ruth  Leavitt,  '15  is  at  Bridgewater  Nor- 
mal School. 


Lillian    Meade,    TO    and    John    Mahoney, 
1902,   were   married   last   October. 


Elsie  Danielson,  '15  has  a  position  as 
stenographer,  for  the  Prohibition  Party  of 
Boston. 


Paul    Blackmur,    '11    is   a   member   of   the 
Harvard   Varsity   Quartet. 


Katherine  Follett,  '15  is  taking  vocal  lessons 
from  Miss  Edith  Marguerite  Woodman  of 
Boston. 


Alice  Coughlin,  '12  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Parkman  Pierce,  son  of  S.  S. 
Pierce. 


01  ga  Verzari  is  studying  Music  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Mary  B  rough  ton,  '12  is  at  Miss  Garland's  Robert    Davis,    '15    has    a    position    with 

School,  Boston.  G.  B.  Pearson  Co. 


Albert  Parker,  '13  is  attending  Huntington 
School. 


Dorothy  Lowe,  '13  is  teaching  at  Chandler 
Normal  Short-hand  School. 


Willard  Crocker,  '15  has  won  the  tennis 
championship  in  the  fall  tournament  at  Tufts 
College. 


Eunice  Leach,   '16  is  at  Chandler  Normal 


Dorothy     Brokaw,     '14     is     taking    vocal      Shorthand   School, 
lessons  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 

Music.  Clarence    Roger   Burgin,    TO   has   gone   to 

Milton  Academy. 


John  Martin,  '14  has    been    initiated    into 
the    Delta    Kappa    Epsilon    Fraternity,     at  ^  pfaffmanj  1Q  is  at  Andover  Acadenn, 

Wesleyan    University,     Middletown,     Conn. 


Richard  De  Normandie,  '14  is  learning  the 
cotton  business  in  a  mill  at  Lisbon,  Maine. 


Dorothy  Stevens. 

Alumni     Editor. 


She: — Of  course  he  bored  me  awfully, 
but  I  don't  think  I  showed  it.  Every  time 
I  yawned  I  just  hid  it  with  my  hand. 

He: — (Trying  to  be  gallant) — Really  I 
don't  see  how  a  hand  so  small  could — er — hide 
— that  is — beastly  weather  we're  having, 
isn't    it?  — Ex. 


Formula  for  Making  a  Ford.    Try  it. 

A  little  spark,  a  little  coil, 

A  little  gas,  a  little  oil, 

A  piece  of  tin,  a  two  inch  board, 

Put  them  together  and  you  have  a  Ford. 


-Ex. 


XCHAIIGES 


With  this  issue  we  are  pleased  to  welcome 
several  new  Exchanges,  also  those  in  the 
first  edition. 

We  acknowledge: 
The  P.  I.  H.  S.  Flyer— Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
The  Marion  High  School  Survey — Marion, 

Indiana. 
The   Record — Smith    Academy,    St.    Louis, 

Mo. 
The   Lasell   Leaves — Lasell   Seminary,    Au- 

burndale,  Mass. 
The   Wireless — Dedham,   Mass. 
The  High  School  Herald — Westfield,  Mass. 
The    Pasco     School      News — Dade     City, 

Florida. 
The    Brewster — Brewster    Free    Academy, 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
The  Review — Lowell  High  School,  Lowell, 

Mass. 


The  Marion  High  School  Survey: — The 
large  head  lines  of  your  newsy  little  paper 
attract  the  eastern  eye.  The  game  of  "Goal 
Tennis,"  sounds  very  interesting.  Congratu- 
lations to  its  inventor. 


The  Aegis,  Beverly  Mass: — The  article, 
in  which  an  appeal  is  made  for  a  new  high 
school  building,  marks  well  the  necessities 
for  such.  It  is  very  well  written  and  effective. 
We  sincerely  hope  you  will  get  the  new  build- 
ing, for  we  can  sympathize  with  you  to  some 
extent. 


Lasell  Leaves,  Auburndale: — Your  magazine 
is  one  of  our  best  Exchanges,  if  not  the  best. 
It  is  full  of  splendid  material. 


Pupils  of  Quincy  High,  heed  this  from  the 
P.  I.  H.  S.  Flyer  of  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
"They"  Adapted 
Why  don't  they  make  the  Flyer  big  and 

better? 
You  ask  with  deep  annoyance  quite  undue. 
Why  don't  they  keep  the  stories  all  up  to 

the  letter? 
(Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  "they,," 

means  you?) 
Why  do  they  have  that  worn-out  way  of 

joking? 
Why  don't  they  keep  the  paper  bright  and 

new? 
Do    they   not   want   us    glad    and    not   so 

croaking? 
(Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  "they," 
means  you?) 


The  Record,  Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.: — Your  literary  and  editorial  depart- 
ments are  very  good.  Why  not  have  some 
comments  in  your  Exchange  Column? 


The  Dedham  High  School  Wireless: — Your 
material  is  very  good.  An  enlargement  of 
all  the  departments  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. 

Marion    C.    Hardy. 
Exchange  Editor. 
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QUINCY  7,         BRIGHTON   3. 

Oct.  30,  1915.  Brighton  met  defeat  at 
Merrymount  Oval  in  one  of  the  loosest  games 
played  this  season.  Both  teams  fumbled 
continuously,  losing  opportunities  to  make 
touchdowns.  The  features  of  the  game 
were  a  drop  kick  by  Egan  and  a  35-yard 
forward  by  Hoffses.  Gilliatt  and  Beaton  also 
excelled  for  Quincy.  Quincy's  touchdown  was 
made  by  Sanborn. 


QUINCY  28,         MILTON  0. 

Nov.  5,  1915.  Milton  lost  to  Quincy  at 
Merrymount  Oval.  In  spite  of  the  weather 
conditions  there  was  little  fumbling  and  the 
team  performed  in  fine  style.  Gilliatt  and 
Beaton  were  again  the  star  performers.  The 
latter  recovered  a  fumble  and  ran  50-yards  for 
a  touchdown.  Milton's  fake  plays  were 
nipped  in  the  bud  and  her  players  were  often 
tackled  for  losses.  Touchdowns  were  made 
by  Beaton,  Sanborn,  Likander,  and  Gilliatt. 


QUINCY  0,         BROCKTON  47. 

Nov.  12,  1915.  The  annual  game  between 
Brockton  and  Quincy  was  played  this  year  at 
Brockton.  Brockton  recked  vengeance  for 
their  many  former  defeats  and  gave  Quincy 
a  bad  trouncing.  Quincy's  line  was  unable  to 
hold  and  Brockton  smashed  through  scoring 
seven  times.  "Fat"  Hall  helped  to  swell  the 
score  by  his  clever  kicking  of  the  goals  from 
touchdowns.  Jenkins  and  Likander  starred 
for  Quincy  while  Kelley  and  Bogigian  ex- 
celled for  Brockton. 


QUINCY. 

r  e,  De  Censo,  Jenkins 

r  t,  Sanblom 

r  g,  Mc  Namara 

c,  Fostello 

1  g,  Bryan 

1  t  Higgins,  Peterson 

1  c  Beaton 

q  b  Sanborn,  Le  Cain 


The  summary: — 

BROCKTON, 

Corcoran,  1  e 
Hendrigan,  1  t 
Mc  Intyre,  1  g 
Hall,  c 

Conley,  O'Brien,  r  g 
Nason,  r  t 
Rodenbush,  r  e 
Bogigian,  q  b 
Creed,  Derosier,  Adams,  I  h  b        rhb  Gilliatt 
Hickey,  rhb  1  h  b  Asklund,  Likander 

Kelley,  f  b  f  b  Hoffses,  Mullen 

Score,  Brockton  47.  Touchdowns:  Creed  3, 
Kelley  2,  Bogigian  2.  Goals  from  touchdowns 
Hickey,  Hall  4.  Umpire  Ric.  Referee  Smith 
Tufts.  Linesman  Gushing.  Time,  12  minutes 
periods. 

QUINCY  2nd.  19,  COHASSET  7. 

Nov.  10,  1915.  Quincy's  second  team  met 
and  defeated  Cohasset  at  Merrymount  Oval. 
The  boys  showed  the  reseults  of  their  hard 
work  and,  as  many  of  them  will  return  next 
year,  the  outlook  for  a  good  team  is  en- 
couraging. The  features  of  the  game  were 
end  runs  by  Jenkins  and  Isaacsen.  Quincy's 
touchdowns  were  made  by  Le  Cain,  Jenkins, 
and  Nixon.  Barron  kicked  a  goal.  Cohasset's 
touchdown  was  made  by  Sweeney.  Brickett 
kicked  the  goal. 

ATHLETIC  NOTES. 

Brockton  won  the  South  Shore  League 
championship. 

The  game  with  Arlington  was  cancelled  on 
account  of  rain. 

Three  cheers  for  the  royal  rooters  who 
attended  the  Milton  and  Brockton   games. 
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TRACK. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  22nd.  a 
track  meet  was  held  at  the  Oval.  The 
members  taking  part  in  the  different  events 
were  classed  and  handicapped.  The  winners 
of  the  events  were  as  follows: — 100-yard 
dash  won  by  Batts  '19;  Mile-run  won  by 
Dennehy  '16;  60-yard  dash  won  by  Batts 
'19;  220-yard  run  won  by  Lindsay  '19;. 
880-yard  run  won  by  Melville  '17;  two-fifth 
mile  won  by  Canniff  '18;  one-quarter  mile 
run  won  by  Sears  '17;  one  fifth  mile  run  won 
by  Lindsay  '19.  Following  these  events 
there  was  a  class  relay  race  in  which  the 
seniors  did  not  participate.  This  race  was 
won  by  the  Freshmen.  The  meet  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  its  kind  and  the  boys 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  their  hard  work. 


The  athletic  committee  held  a  meeting  on 
the  afternoon  of  November  23rd.  The  mem- 
bers voted  to  award  the  following  first  team 
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football  Q's:  Sanborn,  Hoffses,  Gilliatt,  Lik- 
ander,  Asklund,  Mullen,  Nixon,  Beaton, 
Mahoney,  Jenkins,  De  Senso,  Higgins,  Sand- 
blom.  Mc  Namara,  Bryan,  Fostello,  and  Win- 
slow. 

Those  who  will  receive  second  team  Q's 
are  as  follows: — Reynolds,  Torrey,  Tobben- 
loske,  Mc  Cormick,  Walker,  Morris,  Mac- 
Mahon,  Isaacsen,  Le  Cain,  Barron,  Williams, 
Hayes,  Peterson,  and  Ferrazzi. 

Those  who  will  receive  track  team  numerals 
are  as  follows : — Sears,  Batts,  Mc  Neil,  Denne- 
hy, Blake,  Alhstrom,  Malnati,  Keyes,  Canniff, 
Ripley,  and  Carlson. 

BASKET-BALL. 


Although  our  football  team  was  not  so 
successful  as  it  might  have  been,  we  still 
have  a  chance  to  redeem  ourselves  at  basket- 
ball. Manager  Hingston  has  arranged  a  fine 
schedule.  It  is,  to  date,  as  follows: — 
Alumni    at    Quincy. 

anuary  4 — Thayer    at  Quincy  (Pending). 

anuary  7 — Reading  at  Reading. 

anuary  11 — Winthrop  at  Winthrop. 

anuary  14 — Open. 

anuary  19 — Wellesley  at  Quincy. 

anuary  25 — Weymouth  at  Quincy. 

anuary  28 — Wellesley  at  Wellesley. 
February  1 — Revere  at  Revere. 
February  4 — Rockland  at  Quincy 
February  8 — Revere  at  Quincy. 
February  12 — Chelsea  at  Chelsea. 
February  15 — Reading  at  Quincy. 
February  18 — Open. 
February  22 — Chelsea  at  Quincy. 
February  25 — Winthrop  at  Quincy. 

Chelsea  has  joined  the  basket-ball  league. 

Sherman  S.  Brokaw. 
Athletic  Editor. 


Well    Applauded.  Host: — It's  beginning  to  rain;  you'd  bet- 

Teacher: — I     thought     you     took     Latin  ter   stay   to   dinner, 

last  year.  Guest: — Oh,  thanks,  very  much;  but  it's 

"So  I  did,  but  the  teacher  encored  me."  not  bad  enough  for  that. 

—Ex.  — Ex. 


Miss  Dawes  (Talking  of  famous  men  in 
18th.  century  literature): — What  was  Pope's 
first  name,  Miss  Ward? 

Frances: — Robert  Pope. 

Miss  Dawes: — You  must  have  something 
on  vour  mind. 


Room  28. 

Pupil: — Say,  Miss  Zeller,  is  the  Crown 
Prince  really  dead? 

Miss  Zeller: — Well  he  hasn't  told  me 
anything  about  it  yet. 


Heard  in  Room  21. 
Miss  Randall  (translating  French:) — Those 
grasshoppers,  descendants  of  Moses. 


Soph: — I'm    going    down     to    Gym    next 
period. 

Freshie: — Jim  who? 


Votes   for  Women. 

Miss  O'Neill: — I  am  surprised  to  see  that 

all  the  cleanest  desks  in  the  room  belong  to 

the  boys.     I  suppose  the  new  generation  of 

women  won't  have  to  attend  to  those  things. 


Miss   Dawes: — In   what   poem   does  Vir- 
ginius  appear,    Bowen? 

Bowen  (after  thoughtful  pause) — I  pass. 


30  Days. 

If  Pope  will  hand  Miss  Thompson  a  poorly 
done  exercise,  what  will  Likander? 


Miss  O'Neill: — Pope  says,  "First  we  pity 
then    embrace." 

R.  Pope  (from  back  of  room): — How  did  you 
know? 


Teacher: — Why  is  the  cook  putting  salt 
on  the  tail  of  the  fish? 

Miss  Jenkins: — Because  it's  getting  too 
fresh. 


Miss  Dawes: — Find  the  definition  and  the 
origin  of  seven  League  Boots. 

(Hatch  looks  at  dough's  boots  and  laughs.) 
Miss  Dawes: — Yes,  Hatch,  I  have  some- 
times thought  so  myself. 


Mr.  Paulson: — What  are  you  laughing  at, 
Ruggles? 

Ruggles  : — Nothing. 

Mr.  Paulson: — Well,  there's  a  place  where 
they  keep  people  who  laugh  at  nothing. 


Miss   Zeller: — We   should    use  the  (Sie) 

form  in  speaking  to  Miss  Nelson,  unless  of 

course,    Mc  Fague,    we    are    very  well    ac- 
quainted. 


Miss  Dawes  (after  catching  Mahoney  a 
sleep): — What  is  the  matter  with  Mahoney, 
Class? 

Loud  Whisper: — He's  in  love. 


Room  23. 


In  what  pigeon  hole  does  Homer  belong? 
Bun  Bowen: — Homer  pigeon. 


Nelson: — Pope  was  the  only  poet  of  that 
age  who  wrote  poetry. 


Zirlstein  in  explaining  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  19th.  century  announced  that 
"food  went  up  instead  of  down." 
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News    From    the    Front. 
Bowen: — A  pastoral  house  is  a  house  that 
a  minister  lives  in. 


Room  3. 

Mr.  Roache  {explaining  the  meaning  of 
arsenal) : — An  arsenal  is  a  place  where  the 
government  stores,  or  manufactures  powder, 
rifles,  guns,  and  gun  carriages. 

Clough  {in  a  sotto  voice) : — And  baby  carri- 
ages. 


23: — What  is  a  slogan,  Daly? 
Daly: — I  know  but  can't  tell  you. 


A  Play  In  One  Scene. 

Place: — Quincy  High  Oval. 

Time: — November  5,  1915. 

Occasion: — Quincy  vs.  Milton. 

Enter  fair  Q.  H.  S.  damsels  who  emerge  from 
behind  wire  and  saunter  down  onto  running 
track. 


Enter  Cop: — Shure  and  run  back  behind 
the  wire  now. 

Damsels: — Oh,  we  won't  do  any    harm. 
Cop.: — Shure  and   I   know  ye,   if  ye  stay 
down  here  all  the  boys  will  be  followin  'ye. 
How  did  he  know? 
Curtain. 


Mc  Leod  unable  to  answer  a  question,  grins 
broadly.) 

Teacher: — If  you  want  to  smile  at  me  like 
that,  Mc  Leod,  you  may  come  in  after  school. 

What  more  do  you  want,  Mc  Leod? 


Miss    Dawes: — Why    do    movie  concerns 
produce  fake  war-movies,  Stephen? 
Denehy  answers. 

Miss  Dawes: — Is  your  name  Stephen? 
Denehy: — My  middle  name  is. 

M.    Hatch, 

Joke  Editor. 


Just  the  Thing  For 


Soles  with 
this  Stamp 


Guaranteed 

not 
to  Break 


WINTER  WEAR 


We  Have  It  In 


White,   Grey 
and    Black 


For  Summer  war 
»hey  arc  is         (jf 
flexible  as  ruHer' 
Widyet  will  not  crack 


?n  Winter  ttiey 

make  walking  easy 

and  safe,  keeping  the 

feel  warm  and  dry 


APATF.NTED  COMPOUND  OF  NEW  RLDDER  AND  riDRi 

"Wears  longer  than  Leather" 


EDMONSTON'S 

Goodyear  Shoe  Repair 

Cor.  Maple  and  Chestnut  Sts. 


C.  M.  PRICE  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


ITce  Cream 
flfoanufacturers 


WASHINGTON   SQUARE 


WEYMOUTH,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone    340 


"Round   The    Corner." 


LELYVELO  the  SE 


TUDENT'S 
E 
E 


4  MAPLE  ST. 

QUINCY 
Emerson    Shoes 

For  The  Young  Man. 

American  Lady  Shoes 

For  The  Young  Ladies. 


THE  HOME  OF  HOLIDAY  GOODS 


We  have  as  large  an  operating 
room  as  can  be  found  in  any  studio 
in  New  England. 

Particularly  nice  for  photographing 
groups.  Can  handle  fifty  or  more, 
at  one  time. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect 
our  studio.  Find  out  what  you  have 
in  Quincy. 

Pierce's  Studio 

Phone  Quincy  2247- M 


Mention  the  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers. 


STYLISH     OHOES 
ERVICE     OHOES 

SKATING  SHOES 
BASKET-BALL   SHOES 

GRANITE  SHOE  STORE 

OUINCY'S  BIG  SHOE  STORE 


CHARLES  C.  HEARN 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of  high 
grade  candies  in  the  city.  Try  us  and 
see* 

QU1NCY  SQUARE 


RALPH 
COAL  COMPANY 

WESTERN  AVE. 
WOLLASTON 

TEL.  QUINCY  839- W. 


MACULLAR  PARKER 
COMPANY 

Give  Special  Attention  to  Clothing  Boys 
and  Young  Men  for  School  and  College. 

Garments  in  Latest  Styles  and  Fabrics. 
Made  in  Workshops  on  the  premises. 

FULL  LINE  OF  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

STETSON  HATS. 

400  Washington  St.         Boston,  Mass. 


LEADERS     FOR    CHRISTMAS    NECKWEAR 


THE  FAMOUS 
KINGSTON  CRAVAT 


THE  LATEST 
COLOR  EFFECTS 


LARGE  OPEN 
END    SHAPES 


DISTINCTIVE    DESIGNS    AND  UNUSUALLY    GOOD    VALUES. 

SOo  65c  $I.OO 


JONES 


JUST  AROUND  THE   CORNER. 


1  GRANITE  ST. 


QUINCY. 
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TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

EBEN  HARDY,  PROPRIETOR 

AND  OPTOMETRIST 

Eyes  Examined  by  APPOINTMENT 

Wollaston  Jewelry  Store 

Show  School  Spirit 

2  NORRIS  BLOCK 
NEAR  DEPOT 

Patronize  our  advertisers 

WOLLASTON,  MASS. 

FINE  WATCH,  CLOCK  &  JEWELRY   REPAIRING 

C.   E.   WOOD 

Compliments  of 

Confectionery,  Soda  &  Ice  Cream 

also 

BROWN  CROWELL 

Home  Baked  Beans,  Bread,  Cake  &  Pies. 

No.  103  Newbury  Ave.                Atlantic. 

QUINCY  ADAMS 

City  Flower  Store 

KINCAIDE  THEATRE 

Carl  Johnson,  Prop*, 

Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 

v8l^^to«&_^ 

Decorating,   etc., 

/         aSj^B  R»  hi^ai7TT~— — -_: 

Telephone  275-W 

/l             '     ' 

^^iil : [  WMiSl 

1361  Hancock  St.    City  Square 

IM^B 

. 

Ouincy,  Mass. 

Sai 



Quincy  Savings  Bank 

OUINCY,  MASS. 
Incorporated  1845, 

JOHN  0-  A.  FI    LD,  Pres. 

/IATINEE  DAIL^ 
AT  2.30  P.  M. 

vie  Program  as  in  i 
Evening, 

{ 

the 

RICHARD  D.   CHASE,  Vice  Pres. 

Changed  Mon.  &  Thur. 

CLARENCE  BLRGIN,  Treas. 

2  HOUR  SHOW  FOR  fOc 

BANK  HOURS  8:30  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

Evenings  at  7.45                 10,  15,  25c 

SATURDAYS  8:30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

REGULAR  ORCHESTRA 

Mention  THE  GOI  DEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers 


Aiiuiuas  traac  Funic  Litiu 

^v  Quincy,  Mass. 


THE     QUINCY    DEPARTMENT 
STORE. 

Complete  line  of 


Student's  and  Teacher's  Furnishings 


1435-1437  HANCOCK  STREET 
QUINCY         -  -         MASS. 

. ' .    Compliments  of   .' . 

OSCAR  A.  MINOT 

HAIR  DRESSER 
DUTCH  CUTS  A  Specialty. 

335  NEWPORT  AVE. 
WOLLASTON. 


Photographs 

SUE   RICE  STUDIO 

1522  Hancock  St. 

Quincy. 

New  Kincaide  Block 

Telephone  565-W. 


School  Day  Photographs  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Happy  Days. 


. ' .   Compliments  of  .' . 

H.  T.  STIRLING 

ATLANTIC'S    LEADING 
DRUGGIST. 

Prescriptions  A  Specialty. 

Ice    Cream,    Confectionery  and 
Cigars. 


QUINCY 
PIANOFORTE  SCHOOL 

CLAUDE   HACKLETON,  Director. 

GREENLEAF  BLOCK 

1419  Hancock  St.,  Quincy. 


PIANO 


VOICE 


Patrons  of  our  school  can  depend  upon  EXCEL- 
LENCE and  REFINEMENT  in  every  particular. 
Pupils  in  all  grades  received  at  any  time.  Class  or 
private  lessons. 


Students  of  the  class  of  1916.  If 
in  the  future  you  settle  in  Atlantic 
don't  forget  to  trade  at 

GURNEY'S 

Groceries  and  Provisions 


TUNING 


Specialist  on  all  piano  troubles 
Boston  office  10  BromfieldSt. 
Telephone  in  residence. 

13  years  of  factory  experience  and  tuning  instructor  in  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Recommendations  from  manufacturers, 
dealers,  teachers,  colleges  and  the  musical  profession.  Refers 
to  his  many  patrons,  among  whom  are  Ex-Gov.  Bracked,  Hon. 
Samu'l  W.  McCall,  J.  J.  Martin,  Pres.  Exchange  Trust  Co.,  E. 
Harold  Crosby,  Boston  Post's  Dramatic  Editor  and  Critic, 

Mayor  Campbell  of  Quincy,  City  Clerk  Crane, 
Mrs.  John  O.  Holden,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes  of  Milton, 
Messrs.  John  Buchanan,  G.  A.  Tripp,  L.  D.  Gurney, 
and  others. 

Orders  can  be  left  in  Wollaston  at  either  of 
Brook's  drng  stores;  in  Atlantic  at  Sterling's  drug 
store;  in  Quincy  at  Carlson's  Periodical  store  near 
depot. 


HAVE  YOUR  SHOES  REPAIRED 

AT 

A.  E.  PAINTEN 

337  NEWPORT  AVE. 
WOLLASTON. 

FIRST  CLASS  WORK. 
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